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ABSTRACT , 

' A future-oriented model .for faculty d^ivelopment and- 

inservice education is based upon expanded collaboration and 
cooperation of teacher education institutions and school divisions, 
to the extent that^ preservice and itiservice programs are blended , into 
one continuing process. The School of Education at Radford University 
(Virginia) is in .the "process of implementing this model in three 
phases. First, the model's foundation must be based on established 
re;Lationships among the teacher education institution and the school 
divisions it serves. Secondly, specif ic 'strategies ^must* be 
implemented to assure meaningful results, expanded dialogue, and 
collabrration regarding both preservice and inservice programs." 
Finally, all cooper^iting institutions must recognize and have 
opportunities to benefit from the . interchange of resources for tbe 
mutual benefit of all. This program will provide freshmen with Afield 
experiences which would enable them to determine if their interest in 
education merits continued professional pursuit and, if so, to help 
them decide upon specific subject areas or levels for later 
certification. Students will be encouraged to gain ^broader experience 
by observation/participation in non-school agencies. (JMK) 
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School of education Miss.ion Statement 



- " As a part, of Virginia's diversified system of higher education, 
Radford University fulfills the role of a medium-sized comprehensive 
university serving the* Commonweal th . The pervasive commitments of the 
institution are to teaching and student learnings, to the widespread 
participation of the faculty, students, and staff in the affairs of the • . 
institution, and to a demonstrate^ willingness to change. 

As a public university, Radford assumes a responsibility to address 
societal issues .and needs through scholarship, research, and creative - 
activity. The School of Education has a special responsibility in-%:j, 
serving the Commonwealth through, support of Virginia's educational 
institutions. 

The Radford University School of Education recognizes the importance 
of education in American society. We understand and appreciate the extent 
to which school's serve as a tool in preserving the culture by transmitting 
knowledge, appreciation, .and ideals which help to foster our way of life. 
In order that our social system might be preserved and impr^oved, we see , 
education as the primary means through which our youth are prepared for 
the st^vardship of our society. 

Our mission is to foste? our evolving social system J:h rough excellent 
preparation of professional educators. Recognizing that v\(e live in a 
diverse and multi faceted society, we see a need for educational programs 
that offer variety and diversity. We recognize that society is in constant 
change; thus we seek to move to the forefront in educatioal innovation. 
In addition to redesigning and restructuring what is already being done, 
we seek to create new approa,ches as yet untried aatf untested, allowing 
room for experiraenia.ti,on.-and trial and error in our endeavors. 

Our mission requires that we look to the future with energy, optimism, 
and courage in being as bold, original, and daring as the educational 
challenges that confront us in our, identity as a free people. 

Kore specifically, our mission includes the development of educators 
who think critically and synthesize activities as: 

1. Free persons responsible in ^ free society to: \ 

a. Provide students with a liberal education so as to \ 
acquaint* them with the breadth and depth of human 
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.knowledge, values, and behavior. 

Enable each learner to undertake the development and ^ 
refinement of a personal philosophy and val ye* system, 
and to begin to understaad experimentation, research, 
and'^study so as tD^ further, knowledge in areas of 
needed competency* 

c. Encourage learners tD become "thinkers" and "doers," 
rather than just "producers." 

d. Be cognizant^ of social and political problems within 
the context of schools and the wider educational 
'community. . ' ^ 

Professional technicians to: ^ * 

a. Assist all students to gain greater personal under- 
standing as a basi-s for his/her professional education. 

b. Prepare the- student in a wide rangfe of performance and 
subject matter competencies related to his/her professional 

. role. ^ ^ ' 

c. Enable al l^ students, to undertake. -systematic and 
continuing field experiences in a variety of 
educational settings.' 

d. Provide a facilitating academic, experiential, and 
research environment to develop edubational innovators 
and leaders. ' . ' ^ 

e. Prepare preservice and -^inservice feducators beyond what 
has traditionally find historically been "teacher 
education," so as to (1) ensujre additional program^ com- 
ponents, and (2) expand our commitments to field center 
concepts, multicultural education, special education, 
community-based education and adult learners, and 
facuHy-staff opportunities. 

f. Prepare prospective teachers to make successful 
beginnings in their teaching careers,. .as endorsed in 
Virginia,, or as accepted- for reciprocity in other states. 

Provicte service and leadership to school systems in 
developing new programs of instruction and staff^ 
development. 

h. Conceptualize and analyze educational problems. 

i. Assist all students competently in learning how to learn . 



Leaders in rfenewal of a more civilized, society to':^ 

a. Provide all students with a ,new, fujture oriented approach 
to teaching and 'learning, 

b. Provide in-depth preparation through advanced study and^ 
degrees for positions' of service ancf leadership in public 



education 



c. Acquire a sensitivity to the personal and cultural c^risis 
of today's and tomorrow's society. 



Develop new roles for the field of education as needed by 
all institutions, including traditional school agencies.^ 



A Model for Collaborative Inservic'esEducation .. ^ • . ' • 

The relationship which commonly exists between a teacher education 1 
institution and the schooTdi visions located within that institution's service 
area can usually be depicted a's follov/s: ^ 

1. The school divisions cooperate *by -providing the necessary 
.resources to sijpport the field based activities of the. 

teacher education program. 

2. The teacher education institution provides r.esources and • .. ^. " 
servi'ces to support the-inservi ce. education needs of the 

schools. " . V, • ^ 

The fact that this pattern has existed (persisted?) so long does not 
constitute sLffficient- evidence to allow it to continue unchanged. Contemporary 
4-deas regarding "th6 education of edu6a£ors" in the future are not consistent 
with this more or less traditional pattern.' Rather, one of the more exciting 
future-oriented models for faculty developmejit and inservice educatiion is 
based upon'the expanded collaboration and cooperation of teacher education 
institutions and school divisions to the extent that preservicie.and inservice 
programs are blended into one continuing process! At, the present time, the 
School of Education at Radford Um'yersity is in the process of implementing 
this model in three phases: 

o 

\ Phase I - The foundation of the mo.del must be composed of 

X established relationships between and among the teacher education 

institution and the school divisions it serves. These relationships 
must be characterized by honestly, candor, and mutual trust. Ttie 
continuous emphasis on field services and collaboration on grants _ 
and other projects' at Radford have resulted in the development 
' of such relationships. 

Phase II - Once coopei^ative rel-at-ionships are established, 
specific strategies' must be implemented to assure meaningful 
results, expanded dialogue, and collaboration regarding both 
preservice' and inservice programs. The delivery of special 
inservice courses designed by school personnel, the scheduling 
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of student teaching conferences , %he organization" of the^ Dean's ^ 
Advisory Council /providing facilities and support for the ' ^ 
Professional ^Development Center, and similar activities have been 
significa^)t in. this regard. - , ' ( ' • 

Rhase III -All cooperating institutions must recognize and have » 
opportunities to^benefit from the interchange of resources ^for 
the-mutual benefit of all. At .the present ^time^ this phase. is 
being implemented in two stages at Radford: ^ ^ m 

1, Teaching load equi valeacies have been determined to permit 
faculty from the School of Education to fulfil their con- 

• tractual obligations to the University by providing meaningful " 

services to 'the schools arid/or school division.^ During this 

quarter, for example a professor v/ho^ has had past experience 
in the reorganization of a public school division is working • ' ^ 

with^the central administration of a^ocal school division 

^ whTch is in the midst of a*similar project. ^ThiS service is 

* provided at no cost.td^the school division. 

2. The second stage of this phase will occur in the near fut^bre. 
^ Thiv9will involve wh^at has been identified as the "Teacher/ 

Professor Exchange, Program. " Jhe potential contributions of 
inservice teachers providing instruction in preservice 
methods courses are exciting, to s^y the least. Likewise, 
the professors who will go into the schools to replace these 

* 'teachers will gain experiences and information which will be 
of inestimable value to their v(ork with teacher education 
students. 0 - . . 

Naturally, th^e are numerous benefits which ^can be derived from t^e 
implementation of this model, however, possibjy the most, significant reward\ 
will be the realization that teacher. educator.*^' and inservice teachers/ 
administrators must present a unified front fn order^ to respond to the 
challenges of education in the future. 

In order to effectively implement -•these suggested strategies for change, 
we must not 'only create new learning environments th^t are receptive to this _ 
kind of change but also insure the acquisition of leadership pefrsonnel that 
can support and are willing to defend these concepts. Without a philosophical 
commitment on the part of those 'parties involved and an environment that 
facilitates growth, teacher education will never reach its fullest potential, 
regardless of whatever financial support is present. 

Good teaching is both an art and a science. Schools of education cannot 
effectively insure "the attainment of both general and specialized competencies 
by the prospective teacher without his/her feeling both adequate an4 enthusi- 
astic toward the* goal of becoming a "quality" teacher. Research has consistentl 
supported the fact that extended field experiences^ in educational settings 
contribute positively to teaching success. 

.This program will provide freshmen immediate entry into the schools 



enabling them to determinp if their interest in education merits continued 
professional pur^suit and, if so, to help them to decide upon specific subject^ 
areas and/o.r levels of teaching for later certification yithin the program of 
teacher training. Students will be encouraged to gain broader experience by 
observation/participation In rion-schooT agencies ; e.g. day care centers, 
nursery-schools, ^sp^cial training centers-^, etc. 
The purpose of the program ts threefold: 

(a) to broaden thp student's understanding and perspective of the 
educational process through logged observations; 

(b) to enable the professionally interested student to better define - 
his/h&r subje.ct matter and/or grade le-vel areas" of specialization; 
and ' ' . 

(c) to provide a practical and^tangible framework to reference for 
^ subsequent course work in the liberal arts and professional 

- education. " ... 

The intent of the prcAram will be to permit freshmen"'and sophomores an 
oppartunity to gain greaj?er .insight concerning teaching as a career. Each 
student will be. expecteid to : ^ - * i> 

(a) a!ttend regular lectures each week for ten v{geks; 

(b) , maintain an^ Observation Log which will include, at least a 

100-word analysis/description of each activity; and 

(c) consult regularly with the university supervisor. 

Freshmen wiTl be encouraged to engage in observation and participation 
activities which include but are not restricted to t"he chosen major. A ^ 
minimum of 25 clock hours of field based experiences will be required of each 
freshman student^ a' minimum of 40 clock hours, for each so-phomore. 

The university supervisor w-ill be responsible for preparing the class" 
Tectures, and will serve in a continuing role as ^dvisor to t-tie assigned " 
students. . " 

'identified exit skills which students should possess upon completion of 

I." 

this program include the follov/ing: 

- (^-) -^n^-on-s-i-te-^undeV-s^oaa^^^ style and learning 

behavior—and the range of abilities involved; 

(b) an insight into the need for the^ presence of cogniti ve,' socio- 
affective, and psychomotor behavioral objectives in lesson 
preparation and implementation; 

(c) an appreciation for the^cul tural , social^, ethnic, and economic 
pluralism of student clientele; and' ' ^ - " 

•(d) ci better assessment of their ov/n professional goals, standards, 
teaching aptitude, expectations, and suitability for a teaching 
career. 



student Teacher Exchange Program , v» * - ] ^ 

The Student Teacher Exchange Program is a cooperative effort involving 
our School of Education, Norfolk State Uni,versi^y, and Old Dominion University 
(both institutions ^^are located in Norfolk). Students who desiVe to participate 
register at their home institution. Placement and' supervision^Yesponsibili ties 
are assumed' by 'the cooperating institution, and students comply with ^he regu- 
lations of the host school. Evaluations are conducted using the forms and ^ 
procedures *requi red by the home institution. / 

Although exact figures are not available, one estimate is that approxi- 
mately twenty of our stufients have participated in -the program and at least 
tv/elve of these students have been employed by^ne of the urban school 
divisions. ^ - - * 

Upon graduation, students who participate in this ^,gram will ha'Ve ^had^ 
experiences covering a wide range of social and economic patterns.. In p^rje- 
student teaching field experiences, students are placecf in. schools near t\^& 
university campus. Consequently, they are exposed *to a ruraj environment in 
contrast to the environment in the urban student teaching experience. 

Another related component of this program involves the cooperative 
efforts of our School of Education and the West London Insti^tute of Higher, 
■Education in London-, England, Unjdergraduate students from Radford are pro- 
vided opportunities to complete a portion of their student teaching 
requirement in schools cooperating with the Institute. Students live with a - 
Tamily in England or reside- in^a college dormitcry during their stay. 
English students visit Radford University in- the fall of each year for similar 
experiences. 

A student who participates in this program may earn up to eight quarter 
hours of credit. . 'inese hours may be applied to the number required for 
student teaching ilV a student's program. 

Underg raduate Overseas Exchange Program ...... \ . . . 

The Sqhool of Education at Radford University and the' West London 
Institute of Higher Education in Richmond-on-Thames in England have also 
cooperatively developed a program that wiT>l assist-Students^t West London 
Institute of Higher Education and student^ at Radford to participate in 
academic and cultural programs at the host institutions. 

Each Fall, students^ from West London Institute of Higher Education 
will come to Radford University for a period of t)ne month and will be ^ 
provided room ahd board, access to classes of their choice, professional 



assistance in advising, socisl and cuUuraf events , and on overall 
immersion in the educational, Social, personal*, and cultural Tife of^ 
Radford University in 'particular and Virginia in general'. At a point 
convenient to Radford University students, an equal .number of -students" 
will be allowed to attend the We^t London Institute :of Higher Education ' 
and enroll in a program*. that parallels their own at 'Radford with ho cost 
for tuition; 'As a result of this opportunity.,* Radford University . . 
students will not only be able to live and learn in England for a full 
semester but will have the opportunity to visit many of the world's 
great museums, churches, and art galleries as a result of the. field » 
experience components that aVe-^an integral part of many of the courses of 
study in British universities including West London Institute of Higher 

Education., . < ^""^^ ^ " 

Radford University is in the forefront in internatio.nal education 
tlirough participation in this unique oversea^ exchange.. ■ ' ^ 



Conclusion 
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As we know, change occurs in education more- slowly than in, most^ 
other social institutions. Evidence of change has,^in fact", 'been almost 
nonexistent in many'quarters for a number^ of years, and practitioners, of 
teacher education- have been more concerned with .engaging in rhetoric 
' rather than action. Consequently, a review of the literature indicates , 
that many attempts have beep jnade to devise xhange-oriented teather 
education, and most of these efforts to date have pro\;en unsuccessful. 
Teacher educators tkjst assume a. posture .which is open to change and, ^ 
at the same time, /they must be willing to make an active commitment to 
implementing change if viable results are to become evTdent. 

Ravitch has stated that "achieving the highest potential is "first 
of all a matter of setting our sights'and then devi^sing a series of small 

moves in the right, direction The Tao says, 'A^journey-of -a -thousand . 

miles must begin with a single step.' We know whS'ch steps_ ta take; our', 
problem will continue to be— as it has always been^-reaching agreement 
on where we want to go." • •> 

Teacher educatqrs must come, then, to accept the fact that the 
deljvery of programs and services through the traditional lock-step ^ , 
.approach is no longer sufficient for present and future needs Qif--. 
.education. Rather, what is needed i? acceptance and application of'the 
O principles embodied in an approach whi§h focuses on developing partnerships 



for the collaborative delivery o'f preservice and inservicu education. 

This |Derspe"tti ve requi res." an ^a^lfllgamation af a homber of'areas and - 

publicsi-and this. amalgamation, .or integration," .is absolutelj^^essential . 

■if positive cha^nge is- to Cccur. ? ' .. ^ ' ' 

Warren Benn'is -stated that there is no simple solution to the. problems 

- • 

facing higher education. He. continues : ^ 

--.But one thing w6 must recognize is this: Academic 
; . .' leadership must' develop the vision an;i'the strength 
to "call the Shots. There .are risks im takingjjhe 
initiative.^ The^.greater risk is to wait for orders. . . 
This means 'that college^ and universities have to ' . • 
'fecogaize^ that they 'nee.d leadership, that their need -■• 
is vision, eneVgy, and drive, rJi^ther than a bland 
and safe figurehead.' • * 

* The School of Education, at Radford University has taken the ..first 
small s-teps toward change and has responded to the need for leaders-hip 

formulating new approaches- in teacher education which focus on a 
collaborative management ie^ign. The' faculty and administration of €he 
School -of Education at Radford University have provided tangible evidence 
of an open commitifient to creating new learning environmen^ts and strategies 
as a means of responding to the realities, the.re'^yards, and th^e demands 
.of an ever-changing society. ' * . • 
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